JEFFERSON'S WAR ON THE JUDICIARY 5&
leaders next turned their attention to some of their
aggressive party foes on the Superior Bench. The
most offensive of these was Alexander Addison,
president of one of the Courts of Common Pleas
of the State. He had started life as a Presby-
terian preacher and had found it natural to add
to his normal judicial duties the business of in-
culcating "sound morals and manners."1 Addi-
son had at once taken the Alien and Sedition laws
under his wing, though their enforcement did not
fall within his jurisdiction, and he found in the
progress of the French Revolution numerous texts
for partisan harangues to county juries. For some
reason Addison's enemies decided to resort to im-
peachment rather than to removal by address; and,
as a result, in January, 1803, the State Senate
found him guilty of "misdemeanor," ordered his
removal from office, and disqualified him for judi-
cial office in Pennsylvania. Not long afterwards
the House of Representatives granted without in-
quiry or discussion a petition to impeach three mem-
bers of the Supreme Court of the State for having

1 President Dickinson of Pennsylvania wrote the Chief Justice and
judges of the Supreme Court of the Commonwealth, on October 8,
1785, that they ought not to content themselves merely with enforcing
the law, but should also endeavor to "inculcate sound morals and
manners." Pennsylvania Archives, vol. x, pp. 623-24.